e ecumenical 


n old Russian saying describes long suffer- 
through hard times by comparing it with 
way the nightingale waits for the summer. 
tges Pessis, a young Brazilian film director, 
ght of the proverb when he first heard 
t the resettlement of ninety-five families 
ut-of-the-ordinary Russians in the virgin 
try of upland Parana. 

e€ came to the World Council of Churches 
offered to make a film about them. Now it 
be seen on television and in local groups 
ver the world. (An American version will 
vailable in several months.) “The Night- 
le Waits for the Summer” conveys the 
e of liberation these bearded strangers have 
d with their wives and children under the 
ht skies of Brazil. 

here did they come from; who are they? 
17th century Russia a great and forceful 
cow Patriarch named Nikon decided to 
lify and modernize the worship of the Rus- 
Orthodox Church. He carried through his 
rms in the face of sharp opposition from 
e of the country’s most pious priests and 
en, who wanted to keep the old ways. 
se “Old Believers” were excommunicated 
violently persecuted. Most of them were 
ants. They held tenaciously to their beliefs 
their worship and were scattered in many 
s of Russia at the time of the 1917 revolu- 
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The Old Believers associate their long beards and 
hair with the vow of the Old Testament Nazarite 
sects. Like Samson they think long hair is the 


mark of a people set apart. 
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Old Believers Start 
Life Anew in Brazil 


(Continued from page 1) 


In 1919 groups of Old Believers, true to their 
tradition of dissent, stubbornly left their hunt- 
ing and farming lands in Siberia to settle in 
Manchuria. Between the wars they maintained 
their separate way of life, gaining a living 
from the land. When communism was intro- 
duced into China they were offered inducements 
to return to the Soviet Union. Some accepted, 
but most turned their eyes toward Hong Kong. 


All or None 


The Old Believers were a problem, even for 
seasoned refugee workers. After centuries of 
persecution, they would not hear of splitting 
their group. Resettlement meant all or none. 
After many months of investigation the World 
Council at last found a friendly government in 
expanding Brazil. The Old Believers came; 
some by ship and some by plane. 

In May 1958 they surveyed the running 
streams and dark pines, the red gashed earth 
and the dusty roads in the frontier plateau 
of Parana in South Central Brazil. With the 
aid of technical experts, tools, basic food sup- 
plies, seed, equipment and other necessities 
provided through the churches, they built four 
villages and ploughed virgin earth. One of the 
strangest and most rewarding ventures in the 
history of population movement was launched, 
with the aid of governments, by people who 
cared in churches all over the world. 

Like many communities that have suffered, 
the Old Believers are incredibly cohesive, and 
wary of authority that might misuse them. All 
land is held in common, but once it is dis- 
tributed each man holds to his plot and his 
animals with the individualism that is the other 
side of the coin of collective solidarity. 

Icon painting and the transcription of sacred 
texts are arts preserved in the Old Believer 
group. The Bibles and service books are finely 
copied in red and black. 


A group of Old Believer women and children in 
their colorful traditional dress survey one of their 
first fields of ripening wheat. 


Religious Life | 


On Saints’ Days and every Sunday mornin 
long before dawn, the churches resound wif 
the melancholy unison singing of the men am 
boys. They celebrate worship without pries 
and know most of the complicated services I 
heart. Tapers burn before the iconostasis, bj 
there is no altar. 

The absence of Holy Communion is a si 
feature of the Old Believers’ religious life, | 
the 19th Century, when the last priests attachd 
to the movement died, no bishops could © 
found to consecrate more. They have careful 
preserved remnants of the consecrated elemer: 
of bread and wine, but use it in minute quand 
ties and only in the last rites. The holy watt 
used for baptism has been hoarded in the sara 
way. | 

On Sunday young and old have the leisu 
to examine what they have made in two year 
hard work: they see the houses, the watermi4 
the sheds for their animals. They look throug 
the windows at the waving green crops of ¢ 
rice and buckwheat, planted with the aid off 
Dutch agricultural expert assigned to the 
by the WCC. In their gardens sweet potatos 
soya beans, groundnuts and melons flourish. T’ 
bee hives stand in trim lines. The cattle gra’ 
The barnyard sounds of ducks and pigs a: 
chickens mingle with the noise of the childres 
play. 


(Continued on next page) 
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THE CHURCH AROUND THE WORLD 


SIA: The East Asia Christian Conference will 
oduce a hymn book of Asian hymns and 
sian tunes. The working committee of the 
ACC made this decision at a recent meeting 
Hong Kong. The hymnal will be used pri- 
arily for international church gatherings in 
sia. 


STRALIA: A new home for aged Russian 
gees has been opened at Healesville, Vic- 
ia, Australia, by the Resettlement Department 
the Australian Council for the World Coun- 
of Churches. The project will house 10 refu- 
s from China and has been made possible 
cooperation with the local Russian Welfare 
iety, the Australian Government and the 
ited Nations’ High Commissioner for Refu- 
s. 


LE: Churches around the world have 
hed support to victims of the earthquake 
tidal wave disaster which have left an esti- 
ted 5,000 persons dead and two million 
eless in Chile. 

NM response to an appeal by the Division 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees 
the World Council of Churches, cash contri- 
ions totaling $75,290 have been received 
m churches in Germany, Great Britain, the 
etherlands, New Zealand, Norway, and the 
nited States. Shipments of 80,000 pounds of 
bd and medicine valued at $15,000 were air- 


ture of Old Believers 
(Continued from page 2) 


hat of the future of their faith and of their 
s? Will the Old Believer children learn to 
good Portuguese-speaking Brazilians? Will 
e of them marry Brazilians? Now that they 
nearly self-supporting will they draw other 
Believers from China, from Turkey, even 
the USSR, to share their new life? AlI- 
y the WCC has provided them with an 
itional 3,000 acres for new arrivals out of 
tth China. Every Old Believer who arrives 
st see his destiny as a set of such questions. 
y are open questions. Nobody knows what 
answers will be. 


lifted within hours to the disaster area by 
Church World Service, relief agency of the 
U.S. National Council of Churches. 


INDONESIA: The tenth anniversary of the 
Council of Churches in Indonesia was marked 
throughout the country by special services on 
“Ecumenical Day,’ Sunday, May 22. “Jesus 
Christ, the Light of the World,” theme of the 
WCC’s Third Assembly scheduled for New 
Delhi, India, at the end of 1961, was used in 
sermons. 


SWEDEN: The Church of Sweden has an- 
nounced plans to manufacture pre-fabricated 
churches to be set up in summer resort areas and 
similar spots. The buildings will seat about 100 
people and will come equipped with separate 
bell towers at a cost of about $23,000. 


SWITZERLAND: This generation of Euro- 
pean Christian youth—more than any other in 
post-Reformation history —is concerned with 
seeking ways to bring about the unity of the 
churches. 

To a greater degree than previous generations 
have been, today’s youth are critical of their 
weaknesses and exasperated by the divisions 
which separate Christians. 

This is the consensus of national ecumenical 
youth leaders in twenty countries polled in a 
survey conducted in preparation for the first 
Ecumenical Youth Assembly in Europe to be 
held July 13-24 at Lausanne, Switzerland. 


U.S.A.: Protestant students at Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., gave a special Easter offer- 
ing to the Little Sisters of the Poor there as 
evidence of Christian unity “in a world torn 
asunder by racial, economic and national strife.” 
The Roman Catholic congregation conducts St. 
Andrew’s Home for the Aged in New Haven. 

A statement announcing the contribution 
said that despite areas of theological difference 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants they 
can take common action in “our ministry to 
those to whom circumstances have brought pri- 
vation and suffering.” 
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WCC CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
WILL MEET IN SCOTLAND 


Ways in which the world’s Protestant, Angli- 
can and Orthodox churches can move towards 
closer unity will be surveyed at meetings at 
St. Andrews, Scotland, this August. 

The meetings, August 16-24, will be the an- 
nual sessions of the 90-member Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches. 

The selection of Scotland as the site for this 
years meeting commemorates the 50th anni- 
versary of the historic First World Missionary 
Conference held in Edinburgh in 1910. From 
this meeting the international missionary move- 
ment was developed which, together with the 
faith and order and life and work movements, 
resulted in the formation of the World Council 
in 1948. 

Among the major concerns of the Committee 
during the nine-day session will be the role 
of the World Council in promoting church 
unity and the problem of overpopulation. 

The discussion on the WCC role in church 
unity will reflect growing interest in defining 
the WCC’s function in keeping types of closer 
church union before its members. 
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View of St. Andrews, Scotland, scene of the Ww 
Central Committee to be held this August. 
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OUNG VOLUNTEERS 


Work camps sponsored by the World Coun- 
of Churches will be held in four African 
intries for the first time this year. The inter- 
hominational camps in the Belgian Congo, 
ana, Kenya, and Southern Rhodesia bring to 
otal of 47 the number of camps to be held 
1960. 
‘n 31 camps throughout the world this sum- 
r more than a thousand young people with 
mg backs and a zeal for Christian service 
work without pay to help others. Nearly 
hundred young Americans, recruited by 
enical Voluntary Service of the National 
ancil of Churches here, are among the camp- 
Of these 108 will join the Christian service 
ns abroad and 91 will take part in the seven 
jects underway in this country. 


campers will build roads, plant trees, paint 
ises, care for refugee children, lay the foun- 
ions for a new church and dozens of other 
jects in ecumenical work camps sponsored 
the Youth Department of the World Coun- 
jof Churches. 


CROSSROADS AFRICA 


For two months this summer a group of 135 
US. students will live and work in ten African 
countries, as part of the national Crossroads 
Africa project, now in its second year. 

A major part of their time in Africa will 
be spent with tribal groups in rural areas as a 
means of giving them insights into the culture, 
folkways, religious beliefs and family life of 
African peoples. 

The students will send home newsletters to 
all who have contributed to their expenses, and 
on their return will speak to church groups and 
others about the trip. The students will pay a 
portion of their expenses, part will be subsidized 
by the Crossroads project and the balance of 
about $500 is raised by the local community 
from which they came. 


Small Town Experiment 
(Continued from page 5) 


5. We studied Revelation 4 and 5 looking 
for question marks, arrows and candles. We took 
fifteen minutes at the start for this, shared our 
questions and candles. This was a good spring- 
board for a superficial discussion of symbols and 
the emphasis of the Greeks. 

“All of us felt like more and in the fall I 
think we may have another study group,” he 
concluded. 

Mrs. Lloyd Kenyon, a Congregationalist, pro- 
vides a lay interpretation: 

“All participants in the group wanted to learn 
the doctrine of each denomination, the differ- 
ence between sprinkling and submersion in 
Baptism and the reasons for the different prac- 
tices in each church. 

“We wanted to know why people decided to 
become members of a particular church aside 
from its being a family tradition. 

“There was not sufficient time for this in 
our study group but it was uppermost in the 
minds of those attending. We felt that a better 
understanding of practices and principles in 
each church made for greater unity in Christ. 
This, no doubt, will be the starting point if the 
study group convenes again. 

“Our short course made some of us feel that 
one united Church was something to be earn- 
estly considered.” 
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Small Town Makes 
Unity Experiment 


Most reports from councils of churches come 
from the large ones which have substantial 
budgets and paid staff leadership. The Greene 
(N.Y.) Council of Churches is typical of the 
kind about which we seldom read. 

Greene is a town of about 2,000, predomi- 
nantly Protestant with Baptist, Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, Congregational, Episcopal, 
Methodist, and Roman Catholic Churches. 

The Protestant churches have had the usual 
union services in Lent and at Thanksgiving. 
They have joined along with other churches in 
the county in providing services to migrant 
agricultural workers. They have had the normal 
program of cooperation. 

Several months ago they decided to give some 
consideration to the matter of Christian unity 
and their relations to one another. Relying on 
resources available in a normal town they de- 
vised a program which suggests what could be 
done in any small community. 

A study group met five successive Monday 
nights, beginning March 7, 1960. Subject: “Ex- 
ploring Our Unity in Christ.” The Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, and Methodist Churches 
sent at least three people each for continuous 
participation and others were welcome. Min- 
isters were present at all five sessions. Attend- 
ance averaged from fifteen to twenty. 

The Episcopal director, the Rev. Paul T. 
Shultz, Jr. reports the discussion of the five 
evenings as follows: 


1, Unity in the hymnal. One laywoman 
gave a good introduction. Another had_pre- 
pared a list of the hymns found in all four 
church hymnals (Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist and Episcopal). We began with the 
Doxology and “A Mighty Fortress”. Each per- 
son present read through “A Mighty Fortress” 
making notes of what the hymn said to him. 
Then we shared our findings. We decided next 
week to study together the hymns we had in 
common, beginning chronologically. 


2. Greek and Latin hymns. 


3. Some medieval hymns including “O 
Sacred Head”. At this session, though we real- 


eu, 


“He moves in ecumenical circles.” From the pe 
of view of the local congregation the ecume 
may look like an inflated traveling bureaucrat. | 


ecumenical movement must start with 

local congregation. Greene, N.Y. has recef: 
tried ecumenical conversation on a local le 
The COURIER invites other churches and co 
cils to submit brief accounts of such “grass ro 
experiences. 


the 


ized we had much still to do in hymns, we 
cided to spend the next session on the Bil 
each member to write out a summary of 
the Bible meant to him. 


4. We shared our feelings about the Bi 
and found that here denominational lines ma 
little. We then pooled questions and areasi 
interest for further exploration. Among | 
items raised were the question what the Gre 
Council ought to be doing, a desire for Bh 
study, curiosity about the Greek Ortho 
Churches, symbols, versions of the Bible. 
decided to spend the fifth and last session d 
ing with these in a cursory way. 


(Continued on page 4) 


